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‘STANLEY PUMPHREY. 


Stanley Pumpbrey was the only son of 
Stanley and Mary Pumpbrey, and was born 
at Worcester, Seventh month 15th, 1837. He 
was a thoughtful and book loving boy, who 
owed much to early training and early read- 
ing; the bias then given to hie mind and 
character helping to qualify him for the pre- 
cise work in the church he was afterwards 
to falfil. It was his mother’s thrilling nar- 
tative of Robert Moffat’s work in South 
Africa, and other missionary stories, that 
planted the interest in Foreign Missions, 
which in after life made him an energetic 
member of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Committee, and an efficient helper of the 
Moravian Missionary Soeiety. To her, too, 
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he owed that love of the beautiful in nature 
and art which made him ready, both ia boy- 
hood and manhood, to undertake the rough 
scramble after a rare flower, or the long 
walk early in the morning or late at night 
to secure some longed-for view. Ever fond 
of poetry, his love of flowers was also very 
great, and he might be seen lingering with 
reverent delight near some specimen, whose 
rare loveliness made it, as he would say, 
“too beautiful to pick.” 

At eight years old he was sent to school 
at Charlbury ; four years later to Ackworth, 
then under the care of his uncle, Thomas 
Pampbrey; and alter that to York, where 
Jobn Ford was at that time superintendent. 
It is difficult to puint accurately to the time 
of his conversion, but we know that at a 
very early age he yielded to the Holy Spirit's 
influence. His mother’s death, which took 
place when he was nine years of age, deep- 
ened the work in his heart, and helped to 
make him the thoughtful and conscientious 
boy, “so singularly guarded in his conduct,” 
that his school-fellows remember him to 
have been. He himself owed much to the 
ministry and example of the late James 
Backhouse. 

On leaving school, he was apprenticed to 
an ironmonger in Worcester, and it was in 
that Meeting, in 1858, when he was aitill 
under twenty-one, that he first spoke as a 
minister, taking for bis text, ‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge 
that if One died for all, then were all dead, 
and that He died for all, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him who died for them and 
rose again.” 

In 1858, he took a situation in Dublin, 
and greatly enjoyed the circle of Friends, 
and many interests by which he was sur- 
rounded there, always retaining a warm love 
for and Christian interest in Ireland. 

He went into business at Cirencester in 
1861. Two years afterwards he was re- 
corded a Minister by Gloucester and Naile- 
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worth Monthly Meeting. In 1863 he mar- 
ried Ellen Horsnaill of Rochester, who died, 
after a long illness, five years later. His 
religious character ripened under this great 
sorrow, and, from the time of his wife’s ill- 
ness, daily prayer in the family was his in- 
variable custom. He had made up bis mind 
once for all that it was right, and waited 
for no further call. ‘‘ Were I to wait each 
morning for some remarkably definite special 
call,” he said, “I might wait in vain.” It 
was in reference to this period that an old 
servant remarked, “I shall ever thank God 
that he lived; I remember when I went to 
Cirencester what an influence his prayers 
had over me, and I wished I could live such 
a good and happy life.” 

After eleven years’ active engagement in 
business he retired with the object of de- 
voting himself more fully to Gospel service 
in America and elsewhere. To the experi- 
ence gained in business life, and the example 
and ever valuable counsel of his father, may 
be traced the methodical and practical habits 
which were so helpful in his religious en- 
gagements. 

He then removed to Worcester, where, as 
at Cirencester, he was a diligent worker in 
the temperance cause and other philanthropic 
objects. 

The next two or three years were much 
oceupied with visits to Ireland and the East- 


ern Counties in the work of the ministry. 
In the intervals of such visits, as well as 
while actually engaged in them, he much 
enjoyed social intercourse with his friends, 
one of whom thus writes: “A man of keen 
observation and good judgment, he was full 
of information, which he also knew how to 


impart in season. These gifts made him 
one sure to be esteemed by all; but his evi- 
dent desire to turn each moment to good ac- 
count, his thoughtfulness for others, and his 
humility, most deeply impressed my mind.” 

In 1875 be was liberated for service in 
America, and commenced his Gospel labors 
in that country in the autumn. From that 
time, until the spring of 1877, he was occu- 
pied in visiting the meetings in North Care- 
lina, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New England 
and Kansas, and attended some of the West- 
ern Yearly Meetings. He visited the mis- 
sionary settlements among the North Ameri- 
can Indians in the Indian Territory and in 
Canada, and the information thus obtained 
he afterwards embodied in a pamphlet on 
Indian civilization. He also had many meet- 
ings among the Freed colored people. They 
said of him, “‘ We thought as he had come 
so far, he might have some new Way to tell 
as, bat, bless the Lord, it’s just the same old 
Way we have known so long.” 


Stanley Pompbrey returned to England! sisters were speedily summoned. 
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for a lew months in 1877, and, after bis mar- 
riage with Sarah Grubb, she accompanied 
him to America in the autumn. More than 
two years were closely occupied in visiting 
Friends in Iowa, Indiana, Western, Ohio, 
and New York Yearly Meetings. In many 
places he lectured on the “ Leading Charac. 
teristics of the Religious Teaching of the So. 
ciety of Friends.” 

During the last few months of his stay in 
America he gave much attention to the sub. 
ject of foreign missions, endeavoring to pro- 
mote united action in this work among the 
different Yearly Meetings, and with this ob. 
ject published a little book on the missionary 
work of the Society of Friends. While 
earnest for the conversion of sinners, his 
more particular line of service appeared ‘o 
be the strengthening of the Church by the 
building up of her members. His own aim, 
as a minister of the Gospel, was to preach 
Redemption through Christ Jesus, and that 
holiness of life which proceeds from true con- 
version of heart. 

Stanley and Sarah Pumpbrey returned to 
England early in 1880. Many will remem- 
ber how feelingly he alluded, when returning 
his certificates, to the joy which the Lord 
had given him whilst fulfilling bis work 
abrosd His interest in American friends, 
their meetings, and all that concerned them, 
was intense, and they were much in his re- 
membrance during his last illness. 

The next few months he was frequently 
from home, willingly accepting invitations 
for service of various kinds. In the autumo 
his only child was born. Always fond of 
children and a favorite with them, he had 
now what he spoke of as the “added trea- 
sure of a dear little daughter.” 

In the absence in India of his brother-in- 
law, Henry Stanley Newman, he spent the 
last week of the year at Leominster, and, 
though out of health, he gave an excellent 
address to the annual meeting of the adalt 
Bible class, and delighted the children at the 
Orphan Homes with his American stories, 
and many could unite in the child’s remark, 
“It was so good of God to let him be with 
us then.” 

On the 8th of First month, 1881, though 
still unwell, he went to Sheffield to gives 
lectare on the Religious Teaching of the 
Society of Friends, and the following day a 
tended and spoke at the regular meetings. 
The next day he was too ill to return home, 
as he had intended, and medical aid was called 
in by the kind friends at whose house he 
was staying near Sheffield, and who were 
most unremitting in their attentions through: 
out his protracted illness, which proved t 
be typhoid fever; his wife and Oma bs 
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not himself think his sickness was unto 
death, bat remarked, ‘I have clearly seen 
that this sickness has been sent by the goud- 
ness of the Lord, and He is blessing it to 
me in many ways.” He wished to recover 
that he might preach Christ more fully, but 
if called to go, said he was quite ready. 

In God’s unerring wisdom that call came, 
and, on the 17th of Second month, 1881, his 
spirit was relea:e] from the weary body to 
rejoice for ever in the presence of his Lord. 

His was emphatically a consecrated life. 
His ministry, commenced in early manhood, 
was cherished and cultivated as a gift from 
God. With singleness of purpose he relin- 
quished business, that he might be wholly 
devoted to the service of his Lord, giving 
the strength of his day 1o Him, and seeking 
with unflagging diligence to fulfil the minis- 
try with which he was entrusted. By the 
grace of God he was what he was. And 
now that he has been so unexpectedly takeu 
away, as it seems to us in the very noontide 
of his service, there comes an impressive 
message to all, ‘‘ Who then is willing to con. 
secrate his service this day upto the Lord?” 
The fields are white nnto the Harvest, and 
the laborers are few.—Leominster Tract. 
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REPORT ON ALASKA. 


(Concluded from page 821, vol. 34.) 


Next in order to the Aleuts are the Inuuits, 
or Alaska Eskimos, inhabiting the West 
coast, Aliaska peninsula, and the large 
island of Kadiak. These people, as a rule, 
still use the primitive garments of their 
ancestors. Their food supplies, both in 
quantity and variety, far exceed those of the 
Aleutian Islanders. They have the meat of 
the raindeer, moose, bears, and the smaller 
fur-bearing animals; a great abundance of 
water fowl ; the oil of marine mammals, also 
used for fuel, light, and skin and hair dress- 
ing; together with fish and berries. Like 
the Russians, they are very fond of tea, 
which they readily obtain of the traders. 
“They are living, as a whole,” says the 
report, ‘‘ free from kvass or whiskey, uatil 
those tribes are reached, bordering on Kotze- 
bue Sound and Behring Straits, where the 
civilizing influence of our whalemen is 
exerted upon them, and the demoralizing 
orgies of intoxication prevail,” 

In ascending the little river Igushek, navi- 
gable for thirty miles from the sea, Ivan 
Petroff says: ‘“‘ We passed through a char- 
nel-house, so to speak, of the salmon family. 
Every bar. and all the shoals, were lined 
with the decaying and putrefying bodies of 
these fish, which lay in winrows, as it were, 
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a foot or so deep; wh.le every overhanging 
bough and projecting rock, was festooned 
with their rotten bodies,” 

Of the dwellers on the Togiak river, a 
larger stream, north of the Igusbek, tbe 
account says: “We may preface our 
remarks on these people, by statiug one or 
two interesting facts in regard to them and 
their history. They may be called the 
Quakers of Alaska; they are the simplest 
and most unpretending of all her pe. ple; 
they seem to be entirely alaw to themselves, 
living to themselves, and indifferent as to 
what other people may have and they have 
not. They seldom ever see a white man; 
their excuse for this, however, may be perti- 
nent when we come to realize their possesion 
of very inferior peltries. They bave nothing 
bat a few inferior mink and ground squirrels 
to trade. All up this river we will fiad them 
living as we shall specify presently—very 
numerous, yet without any appearance of 
tribal authority or chieftainship They have 
no chiefs ; each family is a law to itself, and 
it comes and goes with a sort of free and 
easy abandon strongly suggestive of primi- 
tive man in all bis parity. * * Whole 
families of them leave their Winter houses ino 


jthe Summer frequently, and go out to the 


points here and there as fancy takes them, 
and pass two or three months, with no other 
shelter than that afforded by their upturned 
kyaks.” 

Tourists who, in the future, shall visit the 
eoast of this part of our Norway, will find 
there some bold and striking scenery. In 
traversing a distance of only about thirty 
miles, mention is made of seven prominent 
rocky headlands, fantastic in shape, and 
cavernous, the haunts of great flocks of 
water-fowl. One remarkable weathering is 
of a peculiar trap or sandstone rock, strikingly 
suggestive of the Sphynx of Egypt. It is 
probably the same object as that recently 
delineated in one of the American monthlies. 

Between Bristol Bay and the mouth of the 
great Yukon river, a considerable rival of 
the latter, the Kuskokvim, discharges its. tur- 
bid waters into Behring Sea. The tides in 
this estuary reach the remarkable vertical 
rise and fall of fifty feet. The whole physi- 
cal aspect of the country here is strikingly 
desolate and forlorn—a great swale and 
expanse of watered moor, forty to sixty 
miles in breadth, largely under water when 
the tide is high, but, when it runs out, show- 
ing great flats of oozy mud, coarse water 
grass, and reeds. Mosquitoes, and a biting 
black fly, breed here in clouds, so that, dur- 
ing the Summer months, existence to an 
European would be scarcely endurable ; but 
the Innuits, by anointing themselves with 
rancid oil, and sometimes covering their 
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heads and baads, manage to protect them- 
selves from the irritating pests. So great is 
the run of salmon up the Kaskokvim, that 
about one-fifth of the population of Alaska, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks, live upon or 
resort to this stream for their supply of fish. 

Passing northward to the Yukon river, 
and approaching, from the sea, one of the 
many mouths of this large stream, ‘‘ we are 
impressed first,” says the report, “ by the 
exceeding shallowness of the sea, one hun- 
dred miles out, varying in depth from two to 
three fathoms; and, second, by the mourn- 
fal, desolate appearance of the country itself, 


which is scarcely above the level of the tide. | 


and which is covered with a monotonous 
cloak of scrubby willows and rank grasses. 
The banks, wherever they are lifted above 
the reddish current, are continually caving 
down, undermined and washed away by the 
flooi.” 
ot water discharged by this stream, fully 
equals that discharged by the Mississippi 
During eight months of the year, the Yukon 
is ice-bound. A singular result of the 
breaking up of the ice occurred last year, 
when the ice, coming down in immense 
masses, grounded in the deltoid mouth and 
formed a barrier against the running of the 
salmon. A famine ensued, and the people 
were obliged to travel to the Kuskokvim and 
other distant localities for food. 

The Innuits of Norton Sound (between 
the Yukon delta and Behring Straits) have a 
good reputation as seamen, but are very 
poor, possessing little to tempt the cupidity 
of the traders. In Kotzebue Sound, how- 
ever, porth of the Straits, the natives having 
very choice furs to exchange for the whisky 
of the traders, the usual demoralization has 
resulted. The natives of St. Lawrence 
Island, south of the S'‘raits, who, when 
visited in 1874, were reported to be singu- 
larly fine specimens of their race, perished 
almost to a man during the Winter of 1878- 
19, in consequence of the improvidence 
resulting from a rapid development of a 
fondness for whiskey. 

Passing to the Ingaliks, or Indians of the 
great interior, our census taker estimates that 
they do not exceed two thousand souls.* In 
stature and physiognomy, they resemble the 
Indians of the interior of British Columbia 
and of Puget Sound. They are improvident 
in their habits, gorging themselves during 
the salmon run, but, careless for the future, 
suffering each year from famine during the 
Fourth and Fifth months, before the returo 
of the fish. “The white traders among 
them, however, are swift to seize upon this 
peculiarity and its prevalence. They buy up 


*In the Sitka-Wrangell strip they are far more numerous, 


being about five thousand in number. 


I. Petroff believes that the volume | 
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largely of their bard-dried fish during the 
season of plenty, and sell them back to the 
starving native, in the time of waut, at exor. 
bitant advances.” 

By reason of their lives of exposure, and 
ignorance of sanitary measures, the Aleuts 
and Eskimos suffer greatly from the ravages 
of consumption. After consumption, the 
next largest list of death cause, appears to be 
that of scrofula, the disease taking the form 
of malignant ulcers, which eat into the vitals 
and destroy them. It is hard to find a set. 
tlement in the whole country, where at least 
one or more of the families therein, have not 
got the singularly prominent scars peculiar 
to the disease. The Alaskans are, conse- 
quently, a short-lived people. Comparatively 
few go beyond the age of fifty, and of those 
who do, it is rare to find one who is not 
rbeumatie or diseased. Snow-blindness and 
gravular ophthalmia, resulting from the 
smoky interiors of their barrabaras and the 
snow, largely affect the eyes of the middle. 
aged. 

In addition to the diseases proper to their 
country, the Alaskans have been terrible 
sufferers from the small-pox and measles, 
whch were introduced through Russian 
intercourse. Upon the first visitation of the 
small pox, in 1838 and 1839, one-half the 
then population of Alaska were carried off by 
its ravages ; whilst the measles—a simple 
trouble with us—assumes with them, 
on account of the rigor of the climate and 
their mode of life, the virulent and oft- 
fatal black type. Of certain loathsome dis- 
eases introduced by United States troops, 
immediately after the acquisition of the 
Territory, this preliminary report does not 
speak. I will, therefore, no more than 
add, upon the published authority of 
Medical Director Bailey, that ‘ within six 
months after the appearance of the troops at 
Sitka, nearly the whole of the Sitka tribe, 
some twelve hundred in number, were suffer- 
ing from diseases, from which many of them 
eventually died.” 

The Greek Catholic Church is the estab- 
lished religion among the Aleuts,and bas also 
been adopted by numbers of the Innuits and 
Indians. The bishop resides in San Fran- 
cisco. At Wrangel, the Presbyterians have 
established an extensive school and House of 
Refuge, and at Sitka there is another school, 
established by the joint co-operation of the 
citizens and naval authorities. Education is 
certainly at a low ebb in Alaska, for, as I 
Petroff states-—‘ Among the seven thousand 
or eight thousand members of the Russian 
Charch, we have found less than four bun- 
dred able to read and write in either the 
Russian, the Aleutian, or Kadisk Innuit 
vernacular.” j.W.L. 
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THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 





Everyone has beard of the great East 
river suspension bridge, and every visitor 
to New York bas seen its ponderous piers 
standing up far above the city with the 
massive cables laid across them. Let us go 
over the ferry from New York to Brooklyn 
at Catharine street. The East river is a 
comparatively narrow strait of not more 
than one-third the width of the Hudson. 
Shipping crowd its wharves on both sides, 
while 89 great is the travel between the 
cities, that the ferry arrangements are ela- 
borate and cheap. Your two-horse carriage 
is taken over for twenty cents, and some 
vehicles for much less. If on foot you pay 
two cents, excepting between five and half- 
past seven o’clock, morning and evening, 
when, to accommodate the working classes, 
the ferriage is but one cent and the rusb is 
tremendous. A half million people a day 
will sometimes be carried over these ferries, 
which are the greatest transporters of 
human beings in the world. To provide for 
this immense traffic, often impeded by fog 
and ice, the East river bridge is being built. 
As we pass over the river its immense piers 
rise far above us, with the four great cables 
swung from one to the other, while high up 
in the air is rigged the tiny foot bridge, 
over which people are walking, looking like 
little black specks moving along against the 
sky. Work is going on upon both sides of 
the river, putting in the suspension rods, 
and, dependent from them, the beams that 
are to bold up the floor of the bridge. 
From each pier this work is being pushed 
out on either hand, so as to maintain a 
proper balance. ‘The flooring beams, when 
they are all laid, will gently curve up to- 
wards the centre, so as to make that the 
highest point of the bridge. This great 
work, which has but one rival, the remarka- 
ble railway bridge constructed by James B. 
Eads across the Mississippi at St. Louis, 
will have its floor raised 135 feet above the 
water, in the centre of the river, while the 
distance between the piers is about 1600 
feet. it is 3475 feet long between the an- 
chorage of the four 16 inch cables, and the 
bridge is designed for 85 feet width, giving 
ample passage ways for car tracks, wagon 
toads and foot passengers. It is ull of iron 
and steel, and the cables are made of gal- 
vanized steel wire. This massive work was 
expected to be finished several years ago, 
but the tesk is greater than was imagined 
when it was projected, ten years since, and 
the Trustees now say it will be ready for 
(travel in 1882. In New York the roadway 
‘0 it will rise from Chatham street, opposite 
the City Hall Park, and the huge granite 


supporting piers are almost finished. In 
Brooklyn the roadway comes down on Fual- 
ton street, so that the whole length of 
bridge and approaches is considerably over 
a mile. The river piers are built upon cais- 
sons sunk upon the rocky bed of the stream, 
which is 45 feet below the surface on the 
Brooklyn side, and 90 feet below on the 
New York side. These towers are 134 feet 
long by 56 feet broad at the water line, and, 
as their tops rise 268 feet above bigh water, 
|it is nv wonder they can be seen from afar. 
The anchorages of the cables are the most 
massive construction of masonry I ever saw, 
each containing about 35,000 cubic yards of 
solid masonry. This immense work is Roe- 
bling’s monument.—-Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE PROPOSED REMOVAL OF THE 
REMAINS OF WILLIAM PENN. 

Some of the descendants of the early set- 
tlers of Pennsylvania, not now connected 
with the Society of Friends, appear to have 
been sincerely desirous to have ihe remains 
of the founder of the State brought within 
its limits, not recognizing the incongruity of 
such a course with bis religious character in 
life. The Governor selected a respected 
citizen of Philadelphia, George L. Harrison, 
as Commissioner, to pr.ceed to England, and 
if possible, effect the transfer. A deputation 

| of Friends met the Commissioner in London, 
| Seventh month 18th, and after discussing 
the subject with him, handed him the sub- 
joiued reply to his application, which per- 
manently closes the whole question : 

“ Copy of the Third Minute of Luton and Leigh- 
ton Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
held at Jordans, the 2d of the 6th month, 1881.— 
This meeting having been informed that an appli- 
cation is likely to be made by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for the removal of the remains of 
William Penn from their resting place in the adja- 
cent burial ground, appoints the following Friends 
a committee to receive and reply to any such 
application, and desires not only that such an 
application should be definitely refused, but that 
the viewsen‘tertained by Friends respecting it, and 
the grounds upon which their refusal is based, 
should be plainly stated—namely, Richard Little- 
boy, Theodore Harris, Henry Brown, and John E. 
Littleboy, Clerk. 

“To George L Harrison, Commissioner from 
the State of #ennsylvania. 

“The Trustees of Jordans Meeting-house and 
Burial-ground have received the application made 
on behalf of the Governor and Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for permission to remove the remains 
of William Penn, supposing that they yet exist, 
from their present resting place to the city of 
Philadelphia 

“The Trustees of the said burial-ground have 
carefully considered the application, not only 
from their own standpoint as members of the 
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Society of Friends, but in a dispassionate and 
cosmopolitan spirit, and they have arrived at the 
conclusion that it is their duty to refuse it. 

“ They respectfnlly submit the following consid- 
erations which appear to them to justify the course 
they have determined to adopt. 

‘The quiet and retired spot in which the re- 
mains of William Penn at present rest, was selected 
by him during the vigor of life as the burial-place 
of himself and hisfamily. Heisthere surrounded 
by his two wives and five children, and many of 
his most intimate friends. The Trustees believe 
that the choice thus made was altogether in accord- 
ance with the example of his unostentatious life. 
They believe also that the removal of his remains 
to a transatlantic home, amid the pomp and 
circumstance of a State ceremonial, accompanied 
in all probability by military honors and parade, 
would be utterly repugnant to his known character 
and sentiments, 

* The Society of Friends, to whom the Burial- 
ground of Jordans belongs, and for whom the 
Trustees are now called upon to act, have always 
objected to the use of elaborate monumental 
tombstones. For more than a century a rough 
plan of the graveyard was the only available clue 
to the spot where the remains of William Penn 
and his family were laid. Guided by this plan, 
about twenty years ago, small headstones, bearing 
the names of the interred, and the date of burial, 
were placed over the existing mounds, but it is 
more than doubtful, whether they indicate, in each 
case, the exact spot of interment. 

“It need hardly be said, that the memory of 
William Penn is honored and revered among the 
Society of Friends in England as sincerely as in 
America, and the Trustees cannot admit that 
America possesses a priority of claim to the cus- 
tody of his remains, 

“It istrue that he became the successful founder 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and that the great 
sagacity and unswerving Christian principle which 
guided his transactions as colonist and Governor. 
have gained for him the respect and admiration of 
the civilized world; but William Penn was born 
and died in England. In England his religious 
character was mainly formed, In England he 
was engaged, for many years, as a minister of the 
Gospel, and became conspicuous among the 
founders of a society, the influence of which has 
been largely exercised for good, both in this 
country and America ; and, lastly, it was here that 
he dared to suffer persecution for his religious pro- 
fession, and took his part manfully in laying the 
foundation of that system of religious liberty which 
we now enjoy. 

“The Trustees are desirous of fulfilling, in all 
respects, the wishes of the Society with whose 
interests they are entrusted, but with this reserva- 
tion, they consider that they are the sole custodians 
of Jordans burial-ground. 

“They have received communications from 
many influential members of the Society of Friends, 
and also from most of the lineal descendants of 
William Penn on both sides of the Atlantic, 
earnestly desiring that the proposal made by the 
Legislature of | ennsylvania may not be acceded 
to, and they believe that they are supported in the 
decision they have arrived at by the opinion of a 
very large proportion of those who have a right to 
be consulted in the matter. 


“The Trustees think, that in carrying out the | 
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project, one link in the chain which unites the 
two countries would be broken. Their desire is 
that the bond may be strengthened, and that the 
only rivalry existing between them may be in the 
promotion of those things which tend to peace and 
amity and the extension of the Redeemer's king- 
dom. 

“It is, therefore, from no feeling of discourtesy 
towards those who initiated the movement, but 
from a strong conviction of the soundness of the 
objections herein stated, that they feel themselves 
compelled to refuse the application. 

“Signed on the behalf of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Monthly Meeting, and of the 
Trustees of Jordans estate, by Richard Littleboy, 
Newport Pagnell; Theodore Harris, Leighton 
Buzzard ; Henry Brown, Luton; John E, Little- 
boy, Watford. 11th of the Seventh month, 1881,” 


—- o- -—_-——- 


THE INDIANAPOLIS REVIVAL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Seventh month 2sth, 1881. 

Editor Friends’ Review :—There has re- 
cently been a most remarkable religious 
awakening in this city. About the last of 
Third month, a meeting was commenced at 
Roberts Park M. E. Church, under the 
direction of the distinguished Methodist 
Evangelist, Thomas Harrison. There had 
been for several months a deep concern in all 
the churches, that we might have a special 
visitation of the spirit, and a true revival of 
the Lord’s work, yet when the meeting 
began, there was no unusual sign of a great 
outpouring. In less than a week, however, 
the house—which is the largest place of 
worship in the city, having a capacity for 
seating fifteen bundred or more—was densely 
crowded evenivg after evening, and so con- 
tinued for more than three months. Often 
large numbers bad to return bome for want 
of room,even tostand. Inthe meetings the 
most serious and thoughtful attention was 
given. If at times there was lightness by 
the gay and thoughtless who came in, it was 
soon dispelled by the spirit so contrary 
thereto, which prevailed. The believer of 
whatever name, or whatever views as to the 
appliances made use of, could hardly fail, ia 
attending the meetings, to feel and acknow!l- 
edge that God was owning and blessing the 
work, by the spirit of power and love and 
liberty which was manifest. And the un- 
converted could not long resist its influence. 
Some, no doubt, stifled conviction, and 
turned away atlast,but many who at first were 
the most thoughtless or indifferent, who came 
to the meetings as they go to a place of 
amusement, were the most happily converted, 
and some of these are now fuil of promise for 
Christian life and labor. Some were held as 
by a spell, unwilling to be absent from the 
meeting, but too stubborn to vield unto the 
Lord until near the close of this visitation. 

The work bad not been long continued at 
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| It is believed that not fewer than five thou- 
4. sand people, in our city of eighty thousand, 
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Roberts Park, before the visitation began to| Those who commune with God, in the 
be deeply felt in nearly all the churches of| private stillness of their own heart, bave a 


the city. It was made manifest in all meet-| knowledge that cannot be put io print, for 
ings for worship; the prayer meeting had|no language describes the intercourse of 
more life, there was a warmer response to|the soul*with Immanuel. “In the presence 
the ministry of the word ; hearts were moved | of the King” tongues are mute. There isa 
by services which usually made little impres-| silence that excelleth speech, and an in- 
sion. A desire for special meetings sprang] fluence that pervades and overshadows, 
up spontaneously in many of the charches. | working through and in us an emotion of in- 
As these were held, they were remarkably | telligence, that draws our feelings into the 
fruitful. Huodreds of church members who| course wherein our actions are ordained to 
had grown cold, have been warmed into life,|be performed. And so He moveth us ac- 
beside the many converted to God. More/|cording to his good pleasure, and maketh 
than twelve hundred professed conversion at | our will one with His! 

the meeting in Roberts Park Church, and But there are occasions in which we re- 
this number would be increased several | ceive distinct items of direetion—special and 
huudred by the conversions in other places. | particular orders, and instructions, that we 
follow out precisely as they are expressed, 
in the manner that Moses copied the pat- 
tern shown him in the mount. This is the 
way in which the Lord has taught us how 
to organize Gospel agencies, and to form 
the machinery for carrying on missions.— 
The London Christian, 


have received a special blessing as the result 
of this revival. 

About five hundred have anited with 
Roberts Park Chureh; one bundred and 
forty-seven joined the Second Presbyterian 
Chureh in one day; considerable additions 

| 





have been made to other churches, and 
nearly all have had some accessions. 

The work of this gifted evangelist is re- 
markable in nothing so much as in his simple, 
trusting faith in God. ‘Laying hold of the 
assurance that He wills the conversion of 
sinners, he fervently prays that His Spirit 
may be sent in living power to the unsaved, 
and that many may be gathered in. Having 
prayed, he seems to have no doubt of an 
answer, and thenceforward his work and 
words and prayers are full of faith. He said 
here at the outset tbat a thousand would be 
converted, when the cloud giving evidence of 
80 copious rains was not so large as a man’s 
hand,and never did he seem to falter in his 
faith insuch results. The answer is according | 
to his word, ‘‘ more than we ask or think.” | A “School of Finance and Economy” 
Harrison receives no proffered explanation of|has been founded in connection with the 
the power he has—earnestness, zeal, prayer,| University of Pennsylvania, by Joseph 
simplicity, adaptability to the work, per-| Wharton, a member of an old Friends’ 
sonal magnetism—none of these but faith|family of this State. Besides English, 
in God, “the full assurance of faith,” and| French and German, Latin, Physics, Miner- 
the consequent sending of His Spirit and|alogy, Geology and Astronomy, the course 
power. This is the secret thereof. will include Social Science, Political Econo- 

Very truly thy friend, my, Mercantile Practice and Law. 
Cavin W. Prrronarp. | Joseph Wharton desires that the general 
tendency of the iustraction given, should be 


Mistakes.—H. L. Wayland, editor of the 
National Baptist, having made a speech be- 
fore the Liberation Society in England, was 
asked: ‘‘Do not your people make any 
mistakes?” ‘‘ Why, yes, they make a heap 
of them.’’ He was glad to say it, for mis- 
takes were a mark of life. The only people 
who did not make mistakes were dead 
people. [Laughter and applause.] He saw 
a man last week who had not made a mis- 
take for over 4,000 years. It was in the 
British Museum, in the Egyptian depart- 
ment. [Loud applause. | 





WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND 
ECONOMY. 





—-—-— —-_ | 


Tae Voice or tHe Lorp.- said| such as to inculcate and impress upon the 
some, does the Lord make « sar His | students : 
voice, and give his messages, in reply tothe| ‘‘ The immorality and practical inexped- 


calls and petitions of His servants? Doesjiency of seeking to acquire wealth by win- 
He speak to them, astbey do to Him? Does| ning it from another rather than by earning 
He use words, or sigus, or feelings, in-|it through some sort of service to one’s fel- 
fluences, persuasions? or how is it that He | low-men. 

wakes them sensible that Hé hears what| ‘‘ The necessity of system and accuracy in 
they say, and tells them what He wills them | accounts, of thoroughness in whatever is 
to do? | andertaken, and of strict fidelity in trusts. 
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“Caution in contracting private debts, 
directly or by endorsement, and in incurring 
obligations of any kind; punctuality in pay- 
ment of debts and performance of engage- 
ments. 

“ Abhorrence of repudiation of Yebt by 
communities, and commensurate abhorrence 
of lavish or inconsiderate incurring of public 
debt. 

‘*The deep comfort and healthfulness of 
pecuniary independence, whether the scale of 
affairs be small or great. The consequent 
necessity of careful scratiny of income and 
outgo, whether private or public, and of such 
management as will cause the first to exceed, 
even if but slightly, the second. In national 
affairs, this applies not only to the public 
treasury, but also to the mass of the nation, 
as shown by the balance of trade. 

“The necessity of rigorously punishing, 
by legal penalties and social exclusion, those 
persons who commit frauds, betray trusts, or 
steal public funds, directly or indirectly. 
The fatal consequences to a community of 
any weak toleration of such offences, must be 
most distinctly pointed out and enforced. 

“The fandamental fact that the United 
States is a nation, composed of populations 
wedded together for life, with full power to 
enforce internal obedience, and not a loose 
bundle of incoherent communities living to- 
gether temporarily without other bond than 
the bumor of the moment. 

“The necessity for each nation to care for | 
its own, and to maintain by all suitable 
means its industrial and financial independ- 
ence; no apologetic or merely defensive 
style of instruction must be tolerated on tkis 
point, but the right and duty of national self- 
protection must be firmly asserted and dem- 
onstrated.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 13, 1881. 








THE opening of a new volume brings thoughts 
of the future. In looking over the Society it is 
apparent that the Lord is calling us to arrange, 
our whole church forces for a systematic aggres- 
sion and advance. All the Yearly Meetings 
which have the evangelizing spirit are perfecting 
their Bible teaching, and learning how to conduct 
with greater efficiency the meetings held to carry 
the gospel to the unconverted. They are also 
perfecting their Home and Foreign mission sys- 
tems. Meanwhile the subject of the education of 
all the membership under the religious influence 
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We find that mission work or evangelistic meet. 
ings not followed up by such oversight as Paul 
was careful to have exercised over young converts 
and churches, is apt to fail in permanent results, 
Mission schools and gospel meetings require that 
their converts be gathered into meetings in which 
they can enjoy fellowship, united worship and 
mutual edification, and their gifts be fostered and 
directed to useful ends. 

The practical reconciling of the free exercise of 
spiritual gifts as evangelists, pastors and teachers, 
from the constraining love of Christ on the part 
of those so engaged, with the bounden duty of the 
church to see that as far as necessary those who 
preach the gospel shall live of the gospel, is be- 
ginning to find solution, 

The Yearly Meeting Committees on Temper- 
ance, Peace, and Foreign Missions are furnished 
with means, (though often too small,) and the 
Committees on General Meetings are now begin- 
ning to have the funds, absolutely necessary for 
their duties, supplied to them also. Moreover 
counsel and direction by supervisory Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings extended 
to the ministers and other workers, is seen to be of 
practical advantage, and to promote that orderly, 
well-arranged effort so needful for success. 

It is interesting also to note, that more and more 
Friends are learning that purely philanthropic 
labor for the ignorant, the thoughtless and the 
poor, is most successful when combined with direct 
missionary teaching. Southland College and 
Maryville Normal School are effecting far more 
in the building up of substantial Christian com- 
munities than merely secular schools could ever 
have done. It seems certain that if our Indian 
work is to ultimate in such communities among 
them, it too, must include the formation of 
churches, as has been done in the Quapaw and 
Sac and Fox Agencies, while these churches must 
not be abandoned till they have the established 
well-trained native officers essential to the con- 
tinued existence of any church, A_ Training 
School for Indians, where they can have our 
views of Christian truth and practice thoroughly 
instilled, is an essential to the full success of our 
attempts to bring them up to the spiritual and out- 
ward blessings we enjoy. 

The founding of new Institutions of learning 
like Bryn Mawr, and the enlarging of others, bring 
forcibly before us the demand for men and women 
of wide learning and deep piety, who also have 
had their religious powers trained by use so as to 
be able to lead the students into the life-giving 
knowledge of Christian truth. In short, the Society 
must follow Paul’s example and do one thing, 





of our own church, and of carrying that education | forget the things which are behind and press for- 
to a higher grade, is receiving special attention.|ward to the things that are before, looking with 
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confidence to the Lord to lead us in His way as 
we dedicate our all to Him. Meanwhile with 
patience, prayer and faith we must move on just 
so fast as we have strength to go, and with joyful | 
gratitude for the upholding of the Lord’s sustain- 
ing hand. 





“ SIN is lawlessness,”’ not merely the breach of 
law, but that state of heart which is at enmity 
with God, and unrestrained by His known will. 
The Lord Jesus Christ came into the world to 
take away sin, not simply that its punishment 
might be averted and sin forgiven, but that the 
perverted state of man’s heart might be removed, 
and the believer be so conformed to the image of 
Christ that, like Him, he should find it his meat 
and drink to do the Father's will. Thus the sal- 
vation offered in the Gospel is a salvation from 
sin, from lawlessness of heart and act, so that in 
inward union with Christ, the believer is in 
harmony with God, and does His will ‘from the 
heart.”” 


—————— +e. -—— —— 


IN Paul’s time “ the mystery of lawlessness did 
already work.”” There were then men who, 
knowing about the truths of Christianity, delib- 
erately turned aside from it, and acted in con- 
scious defiance of divine truth and the Divine 
will, Paul foretold that this spirit would increase, 
and at length culminate in some eminent repre- 
sentative of that spirit—‘‘ the lawless one.” 

Certainly when Wendell Phillips can go before 
the faculty and students of Harvard University, 
and.there, in contempt and defiance of all the 
teachings and spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
openly advocate Nihilism, ‘“‘dynamite and the 
dagger ;” when two days later, Guiteau acts out 
Phillips’ teachings, to wit: that every fancied 
friend of liberty (or license) is to be at once 
accuser, judge and executioner of whoever he 
imagines to stand in the way of his political 
schemes, and in purpose assassinates our Presi- 
dent; and when, while he is lying under his 
wounds, the New York Hera/d gives its columns 
to the unblushing story of the murderer Hart- 
mann, of his attempt to destroy the sovereign of a 
nation with whom we profess peace and 
friendship, surely an outburst of the mystery of 
lawlessness is upon us. It behoves Christians to 
note, that not the niceties of Christian morals, 
butsuch preceptsas ‘* Thou shalt do no murder,’ 
are now under question by a certain class of 


people. 





CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Sanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. Price 50 
cts, to $1.50. Chas, Scribner’s Son’s. New York 


With some vagueness in his creed as judged 
by the standard of orthodox churches, Dean Stan- 
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ley’s great learning and liberality give value to his 
unravelling of the history of the origin of the 
various institutions of the Christian church and of 
the changes these have gradually undergone. He 
traces water baptism, for example, from its frst 
use when an adult Jew or heathen plunged into 
the stream, and rising out of it, declared his death 
to his old life, his sense of the reality of spiritual 
cleansing and of a new spiritual life, and his alle- 
giance henceforth to the Lord Jesus cost what it 
might, friends, wealth or life itself—to the sprink- 
ling of a few drops of water upon the face of an 
unconscious infant, so widely prevalent now in 
Christendom. 

He tells how the Lord’s supper growing out 
of the Passover, was first an evening meal to 
which the believers brought each his basket of 
supplies, and where they ate the flat-circular un- 
leavened cakes, with fish, wine and water, the 
table being sometimes presided over by a woman ; 
and that this gradually changed into the Roman 
mass, with altar instead of homely table, wafer 
cousecrated by a priest, the wine drunk only by 
the clergy. Written liturgies, he asserts, were un- 
known before the time of St. Basil (360), or even 


{in the fifth century. The only reading in the 


early church was of the Scriptures, followed by a 

“homely conversation” tpon the portion read. 

Church officers were at first deacons only, then 

elders or presbytcrs; and slowly the various 

orders grew up to meet church necessities or to 
conform its organization to the social and political 
customs of the times. 

Ecclesiastical vestments, now so prized by ritual- 
ists, arose from the church officers dressing in the 
modes common to the people, and had no more 
sacred origin or meaning than the Roman /oga or 
the cloak pulled over the sheepskin dresses of the 
northern barbarians after their irruption. 

Dean Stanley notes how many customs and 
religious phrases have died out as the light has 
touched them, or their abuses have rendered 
them unprofitable, and hints that even the sacra- 
ments may for the latter reason sometime disap- 
pear. He does not deny to others the use of rites 
and customs dear to them, though he does try 
to remove misconceptions about them, but he 
does press those graces which must distinguish 
the disciples of Christ ; and on this account this 
work may be read with benefit by those who 
will justly feel that he lacks sufficient grasp 
of the truth of miracles, of the nature of Christ as 
“God manifest in the flesh,” or of His “ propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world.” 

REVISED ODD FELLOWSHIP ILLUSTRATED. By 
President Blanchard, of Wheaton College. 
Price 50 cts. to $1.00. Ezra Cook. Chicago. 
Those interested in Odd Fellowship can learn 

from this book a full account of a beneficial society 

which has as its adjuncts a series of foolish oddi- 
ties, sometimes parodying Bible words and phrases 
in a very unwarrantable manner, and upholding 

a deistical religion from which the Lord Jesus is 

studiously excluded. 





DIED. 


DOAN.—At Plainfield, Indiana, on the 24th of 
Seventh mo., 1881, Ann J. Doan, wife of Amos 
Doan, aged 42 years, lacking two days ; a minis- 
ter and member of Beech Grove Monthly Meet- 
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ing, Indiana. She was of a cheerful and amiable 


disposition and endeared to a large circle of 
friends. She was a visited child of God in very 
early vears, and soon came to appreciate the 
principles professed by Friends and enjoyed 
meetings for worship as seasons of divine favor. 
She comprehended the excellency of a true gos- 
pel ministry, and had particular satisfaction in the 
company of Friends and great love and enlarge- 
ment of heart toward them. A presentiment was 
early fixed upor. her mind and revived from time 
to time with additional clearness, that if faithful 
to her Lord and Master she would be called of 
Him to publish the glad tidings of salvation. Her 
spirit was by nature timid and shrinking, and the 
direction and support of her Heavenly Father 
alone could suffice to prepare her for so solemn 
and arduous an engagement or guide her safely 
in the performance of it. As a minister of the 
gospel she attended with joint minutes with her 
husband many of the meetings of Friends in the 
United States and Canada, and visited many 
families, benevolent institutions, &c. She was 
much interested in the cause of temperance, prison 
reform, and the elevation of the fallen and friend- 
less, and as opportunity offered she engaged with 
Christian zeal in the promotion of these subjects. 
The prosperity and preservation of her own be- 
loved Society was very near her heart, and she de- 


sired that all might so abide in Christ as to avoid 
} 


extremes on either hand, and uaited/y stand for 
the principles of the gospel and labor for the 
spread of truth and the extension of Christ's king- 


dom upon earth. During her illness she remarked | 


that her life had been a happy one, recounting her 
juvenile years—her school days—her engagement 
in teaching—her married life and the time she 
had spent as a minister in the service of her Lord 
and Master. Her loss is keenly felt in her family 
—in the church and in the community ;—but her 
Christian example and the perseverance she ex- 
hibited in overcoming difficulties in the work of 
her Master are had in loving remembrance by 


many, and of her it may truly be said, “she being | 


dead, yet speaketh.” 


UPTON.—At her residence, in Woodbury, N. 
J., on Seventh mo, 3d, 1881, Sarah B. Upton, 
widow of Smith Upton, of Dutchess Co., N. York, 
in the 85th year of her age. In early life this 
beloved Friend submitted her heart and her 
bright intellectual powers to the purifying and 
controlling operations of the Redeemer, and she 
faithfully endeavored to follow His leadings 
through her long career, marked in its earlier 
periods by extensive usefulness, and in later years 
by the exemplary endurance of many physical 
infirmities. Her expressions, and the meekness, 
reverence and quietness of her spirit bespoke the 
humble Christian, conscious of her own weakness. 
Her closing days gave remarkable evidence that 
“the p> of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day,” and 
she was enabled to rejoice in the prospect of that 
better inheritance which she believed awaited her, 
and to leave with those about her the clear testi- 
mony—* Thanks be unto Him who gives the vic- 
tory over death, hell and the grave; I can truly 
say I have no fear of death.” 


DOUGLAS.—At his residence, Windham, 


las, aged 53 vears. From early childhood 
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and throughout his life he was a moral, up 
right and consistent Christian. In 1878 he was 
made an Elder and honored his office by con- 
stant attention upon its duties and a devoted 
Christian spirit. Of a slender constitution he had 
suffered much from ill health, and about a year 
before his death became a confirmed invalid, an 
allotment he accepted with resignation, laying all 
upon God's altar. A few months before his death 
he awoke his wife in the night praising God for 
the great joy which filled his soul. From that 
time till his death he enjoyed perfect peace, and 
resting tully on the promises of his Saviour death 
had no terrors forhim. A few moments before 
he died, raising his hand he exclaimed, “ Halle. 
lujah! I see my homel Oh, how beautiful!” and 
with a last farewell to his beloved wife he expired. 


WHITE —At her home, in Randolph County, 
North Carolina, Sixth month 21st, 1881, Susanna 
White, aged nearly 70 years, wife of Isaac White, 
and daughter of Benjamin and Margaret Milli- 
kan, She was a member of Marlborough Monthly 
Meeting. 

LANDON.—At Ottawa, Iowa, Seventh month 
21st, 1881, Laban Landon, in the 75th year of his 
age; a member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting, 
Clark Co., lowa. Near the close of his life he 
said he was going home to glory where there 
would be no more sorrow nor pain. 


PAIGE.—Peacefully, on the 11th of Seventh 
month, 1881, Sabina A. Paige, widow of the late 
Daniel Paige, in the 67th year of her age ; a valu- 
able member and Elder of Weare Monthly Meet- 
ing, N. H. “Behold I have refined thee, but not 
with silver; I have chosen thee in the furnace of 
affliction.” 


METCALF.—In Cumberland, R. I., Fourth 
mo. roth, 1881, Asenath Metcalf, in the 80th year 
of her age; a member of Providence Monthly 
Meeting. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

THE Mormons teach Christians one good les- 
son at least—that is, zeal and perseverance. 
Forty Mormon emissaries left Utah in Sixth 
month to procure recruits, and hundreds of 
others were out before them. Two have been 
working among the Welsh miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, and have twenty members. 


Tuomas HARRISON, whose labors at Indian- 
apolis have been so greatly blessed; has had 
equal success at the battle-ground Camp Meeting 
near Lafayette, Ind, A correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune, who expected to find him a 
fanatic, says he is a simple-hearted, enthusiastic 
and faithful Christian man. 


Ws. TAYLOR, the eminent Methodist preacher 
and missionary, has sent out in the last three years 
gl missionary workers to India, Burmah, South 
and Central America. These are all expected to 
be supported from the field in which they labor. 
And with two exceptions, they have been very 
successful. 


A JEWISH CONGREGATION in New York has 
decided to hold regular religious services on First- 
day. This was opposed, because such services 
are contrary to the Jewish ritual, but as the men 


Maine, Seventh month 12th, 1881, John Doug-! of business will not attend on Seventh-day, the 


‘change seemed a matter of necessity. 
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UNDER Ferdinand and Isabella, 160,000 Jews 
were exvelled from Spain on account of their re- 
ligion, Recently, the government of Spain having 
promised protection to them, about 60,000 Rus- 
sian Jews are expected to emigrate to Spain, the 
King having also proposed to the Cortes to 
modify the clause which declares that there shall 
be no exercise of public worship save the Roman 
Catholic. 


RECENTLY open-air preaching by missionaries 
was forbidden by the authorities in Calcutta, but 
this restriction has been removed by the higher 
courts, 


Four native missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in New Guinea have been mur- 
dered by the people of Kalo, a small village on 
Hood Bay. 


SCHOOLS at Cairo, in Egypt, under the care of 
E. J. Whately, now have a datly attendance of 
more than five hundred. Two-thirds of the girls 
and one-half of the boys are Mohammedans, 
but all are taught the Scriptures and thus daily 
made familiar with the truths of the gospel. A 
Bible woman is engaged in teaching women in 
their houses to read the Scriptures. She teaches 
in 15 families, and 35 of her scholars are able to 
read the Bible fluently. Over 300 families are 
on the visiting list of the mission. The medical 


mission, at work for only twoor three years, has 
relieved between two and three thousand persons, 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

PRIVATE ADVICES from North Carolina betore 
the election, stated that the friends of Prohibition 
did not expect to carry the State in its favor. 

Returns from seventeen counties, up to the 6th, 
gave a majority of 21,748 against prohibition, 
which it was supposed would reach 709,000 in the 
State. The white citizens divided on the question, 
while it is reported that the colored people voted 
generally in favor of whiskey. If the latter be 
true, itonly proves the necessity of further moral 
and religious education of the negroes, and that 
they should learn that nothing will more surely 
bind men in degrading slavery than intoxicating 
drinks, 

Political parties must also learn that the party 
which abandons or betrays great moral issues, is 
certain, within a few years, to suffer defeat and 
be driven from power, to make way for others 
more fit to be entrusted with its grave responsi- 
bilities, 

THE grave importance of the injurious heredi- 
lary influence of alcohol upon the offspring of 
those who use alcoholic beverages is too gener- 
ally overlooked. In a recent number of Brain, 
Dr. Clarke has published some statistics which 
lead him to the con:lusion that “ alcoholism of 
parents is a predisposing cause of crime and epi- 
lepsy in their children.” Forty-four per cent. of 
the epileptic criminais were the children of drunk- 
én parents, It is added that ‘ the proportion of 
epileptic and insane relatives is found to be very 
much greater with criminals than with ordinary 
tpileptics, The convictions for bastardy are 

tee times as numerous among epileptics as 
among non-epileptics. The statistics show that 
the amount of «rime, as indicated by the number 
of convictions, is greater among eptleptics thin 
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among ordinary criminals."" Such facts are con- 
clusive against the beverage use of alcohol and 
the injurious social drinking customs.— National 
Temperance Advocate. 

THE BREWERS AND First-pay.—The New 
York Observer commenting upon the brewers’ 
“ strike ’”’ in that city, says: 

“‘ Two thousand workmen in the breweries of 
this city and its vicinity have been on a ‘strike.’ 
They demand a decrease of hours in a day's 
work and entire exemption from work on Sun- 
day. The employers insist that it is necessary to 
work a few hours on Sunday, ia order to make 
the beer. It was said of the manufacture of ale, 
that it takes more than six continuous days of 
stirring the malt. An old brewer told us once 
that in ‘ revival times’ he found it very hard to 
attend all the meetings on Sunday and work in 
the malt between services! We supposed that 
lager beer could be made without such continu- 
ous work. But it is certainly a curious state of 
things if the world must have a drink which can- 
not be produced without Sunday labor. Would 
it not be better to abstain from the drink rather 
than to use that which costs the Sabbath to 
thousands of men who need and want rest ?”’ 


One of the most noticeable features of the late 
progress in the temperance cause, has been the 
extension of sentiment in favor of temperance in 
the Southern States. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the National Temper- 
ance Advocate, writing of the progress of temper- 
ance work in Maryland, says : 

“ To those who have not thought of the matter 
it will be interesting to know that the State of 
Maryland is very nearly one-half under as thor- 
oughly prohibitory law as the State of Maine, and 
that the nation’s capital can only be approached 
from the North over territory freed by the vote of 
the people from the curse of the rum traffic. 
Take down the map and see how completely 
Prince George's and Montgomery counties, Md., 
surround the District of Columbia on three sides, 
while the Potomac River bounds it on the south, 
so it has been claimed that Washington is sxr- 
rounded by cold water! 1 think few States are 
doing more effective work than we are here in 
Maryland, with that noble man, Daniel, as our 
leader. We are hard at work now trying -to 
secure the right kind ofa Legislature for next 
winter, so as to get local-option laws for as many 
more counties as possible, in hopes of being able 
to extend prohibition throu shout the State, or as 
nearly so as possible. We are also looking for- 
ward to the securing of a constitutional amend- 
ment similar to that of Kansas.” 


In Kansas the Supreme Court has given a 
decision in favor of the constitutionality of pro- 
hibition. The law is generally enforced through- 
out the State. In Leavenworth, Atchison and 
Fort Dodge, the lawless element prevails, and 
the struggle for prohibition will be long and 
severe, 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, writing from abroad, 
!to the National Temperance Advocate, says: 

‘*T have been as observant as possible of the 
customs of the people that I have visited, and 
have found the use of vinous or malt liquor 
almost universal. In Egypt everybody who can 
afford it drinks wine, and this is the almost in- 


| variable custom in all the countries bordering on 
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the Mediterranean. The Copts frequently use 
“arrack” and other intoxicants, and at their 
evening meals often drink to excess. In all the 
sea-ports of the Levant, there are plenty of dram- 
shops, and I am ashamed to confess that ‘‘ New 
England rum” does its full share of the mischief. 
In Palestine and Syria the people almost uni 
versally use the native wines, which are abun- 
dant, cheap, and contain but a small percent- 
age of alcohol. Some of the poorer Jews in 
Jerusalem, who are unable to purchase wine for 
the Passover, are in the habit of boiling raisins 
and extracting a simple unfermented drink which 
they use at the Paschal feast. They always ask 
a blessing on it as “ the fruit of the vine.” The 
mild drink thus made will not keep long. and it 
is not much used as a beverage. Several syrups 
are made from the grape, which are brought on 
the table, as maple-syrup is in Vermont, or 
molasses on the. breakfast-tables of boarding 
schools, There is very little drunkenness in 
Palestine.” 


He also states that Mussulmans are exceed- 
ingly abstinent. 

In Sweden the laboring classes consume a 
large amount of cheap potato brandy. The use 
of alcoholic beverages is very common among 
all classes, but the total abstinence reform 1s 


making progress. In Upsala, one temperance 
society has one hundred members. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





rHIRD QUARTER 
Lesson ix. 


Eighth month 28th, 1881, 
THE COMMANDMENTS, Exodus xx. 1—11. 
Gotpen Text.—“ Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with a!! thy soul, and 


with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment.”’ 
—Matt. xxii. 37, 38. 


























































Exodus xix. 18, 19. The Commandments were 





also written by the Divine hand upon two tables 
of stone. 


from the mountain granite) were written upon 
both sides. 
Commandments between them is not certain, 
Some have supposed the first four to have been 
inscribed upon one Table, and the last six upon 
the other. 
that five Commandments were upon one Table, 
and five on the other, thus: 


It is believed that these (probably taken 


The manner of division of the Ten 


With greater probability it is thought, 


“TI am Jehovah thy God, who have brought 


thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. 


FIRST TABLE, 


1. Thou shalt have no other god before me. 

lI. Thou shalt not make to thee any graven 
image. 

Il]. Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah, 
thy God, in vain 

IV. Thou shalt remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy. 

V. Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother, 

SECOND TABLE. 
VI. Thou shalt not kill. 
VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 
1X. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
X. Thou shalt not covet ” 

If they were thus written upon the tables in 
brief form, their expansion and the giving of 
reasons for them (somewhat differently expressed 
in Chapter v. of the book of Leviticus) were 
added when the Commandments were set forth 
with their history, in the inspired narrative. 

2. lam the Lord thy God. Notas the Creator 
and Supreme Ruler of the world, but as Jehovah, 
the God and Father of Israel, whom He had 
chosen, did He speak to them, Already (Exodus 


xix. 4—6) He had conveyed a message of love to 


them through Moses, offering them a covenant of 


Time, B. C. 1491; in the third month after the | blessing: “If ye will obey my voice indeed, and 


escape of the Israelites from Egypt. 
CONNECTION WITH LAST LESSON. 


As they journeyed onward under Divine leader- 
ship, the chosen people,murmuring with thirst at the 
rock Rephidim, were relieved by a miracle at the 
hand’ of Moses, He was commanded by God to 
smite the rock, from whence flowed water. Next 
followed their first battle and victory over the 
Amalekites; and then they encamped in the 
wilderness before Mount Sinai, This mountain 
is almost certainly identified with Jebel Musa 
(mountain of Moses), a precipitous cliff 2900 feet 
in height ; at whose foot is a vast plain, flat as the 
palm of the hand, whence it has received its name, 
Rahah. Here there was room for the whole con- 
gregation of Israel to make their encampment. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. And God spake all these words. 
With an awfulness most fitted to impress men’s 
souls to their very depths, the law was given forth 
from Sinai. “And Mount Sinai was altogether 
on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it 
in fire: and the smoke thereof ascended as the 
smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked 


keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people...... and ye 
shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation.” The chapters in which the Law is 
stated are sometimes called together, The Book of 
the Covenant. The Decalogue is also repeatedly 
called in Scripture, the Testimony. 

3. Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 
Literally, before my face, that is, besides me, 
other than myself. Worship of many gods was 
common among the heathen, Imperial Rome 
accepted freely the gods of its conquered peoples. 
Christ was wstetel from its Pantheon, and His 
followers were persecuted, because His religion, 
like that of Moses, forbade the worship of any but 
the One God. 

4. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, The Israelites soon and often afterwards 
showed great proneness to fall into idolatry. No 
image was allowed to be made by them, even to 
symbolize the attributes of Jehovah in their wor- 
ship. Avoidance of images has been exceptional 
among the religions of the world, It was taught 
by the ancient Persians, by the early Roman legis- 
lators, and, in imitation of Christianity, by Mo 
hammed. How besetting a sin idolatry is to hu- 


greatly. And when the voice of the trumpet] manity is shown by the prevalence of image- 
sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, | worship in Roman Catholic countries down to the 


Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice.” | present day. 
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For I the Lora thy God am a jealous God. 
As at other times, when He whose “ thoughts are 
not as our thoughts,” in limitation or.in any im- 
rfection, condescends to speak to men of Him- 
self, He uses words adapted to our understanding. 
His jealousy is a righteous demand upon us for 
all our loyality, as not only His creatures but His 
children ; redeemed from bondage as were the 
Israelites, delivered from slavery to Satan as are 
those who can cry “abba, Father,” under the 
adoption that is in Christ Jesus. Assuredly we 
ought to “love Him, because He first loved us.” 

Visiting the iniquity of the falhers upon the 
children. in “disease, poverty, captivity, with 
all the influences of bad example and evil com- 
munication,” we see such inheritance constantly 
Yet this was limited, even under the Law (Deut 
xxiv, 16). every man being punished only for 
his own sin; and still more abundantly, under 
the Gospel, are we offered deliverance from all 
the consequences of the ancestral Fall. “Asin 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 
alive.’ I Cor, xv, 22.) 

6. And showing mercy upon thousands. Many 
scholars believe this to mean “unto the ¢hou- 
sandth generation.” Iniquity involves suffering 
unto the third and fourth generation, but mercy 
goes on and on until the thousandth ; that is, for- 
ever. The mercy seat covered the ark which con- 
tained the tables of the law ‘‘ by which came the 
knowledge of sin.” Love was shown in both: 


warning in the Law, reconciliation with forgive- 

ness in the Gospel ; still, always Love. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
All profanity and irreverence 


7. 
thy God in vain. 
are thus prohibited. 

Even in religious conversation, ministry, and 
prayer, to one ought lightly and too familiarly to 
utter the sacred Name. We may as Christians 
profane the name by which we are called, by in- 
consistent conduct. 

8. Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. The word remember may here mean either 
bear in mind what is to be given in the command- 
ment, or continue to observe what had been before 
known. In Genesis ii. 3, God is said to have 
blessed and sanctified the seventh day, in memory 
of His rest after completing, in six days or pe- 
nods, the work of the creation, In Genesis viii. 
1o—12 and xxix. 27, 28, the division of time by 
weeks seems to have been implied ; as it was also 
in the instruction given to the Israelites concerning 
the manna, Exodus xvi. 5. Another reason for 
keeping the Sabbath day is mentioned, Deuter- 
onomy v. 15; the commemoration of the bringing 
out of Israel from Egyptian bondage. Very 
probably their exit from Egypt occurred upon the 
seventh day. 

9. Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy 
work, Must we not understand this to be 

ortion of the commandment, in spirit at least ? 
t would appear to forbid idleness, a living with- 
out purpose or effort of usefulness, as sin. 

10. But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work. 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, &c. All 
secular employment was thus interdicted. As 
our Lord explainéd the spirit and intent of the law 
(Mark ii. 27, 28) some necessary things may be 
peperly done, especially in charity. The Sab- 
bath was made for man; for the rest of man and 
beast from their bodily labors; and also for reli- 
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gious canpenapietion and worship, private and 
congregational. In the service of the Temple, no 
peculiar offering was made on the Sabbaths, but 
only a doubling of the daily sacrifice of the Sanc- 
tuary. It was thus made the “Day of Days,” 
repraenne the holiness meant to pervade every 
day in the life of the consecrated people of Israel. 
So every day in the Christian's life ought to be- 
long to the Lord, while one day is set apart es- 
pecially for rest and public worship. 

Thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
thy cattle. All were to participate together of 
this blessed privilege of ordained repose. 

Nor thy stranger that is within thy gates. By 
stranger is here meaut sojourner, foreigner ; not 
bond-servant, or transient visitor only. 

11. The Lord blessed the Sabbath day, aud 
hallowed it, While this commandment was a 
portion of the Law given through Moses to the Is- 
raelites, the purpose of it was universal; “ it was 
made for man,” Gradually, in the early Christian 
times, fhe day set apart was changed from the 
seventh to the first day of the week; upon which 
day our Lord had risen from the grave, after the 
“finished work” of His outward sacrifice upon the 
Cross. Not in any deadness of the letter, but in 
newness of the Spirit, we ought to rejoice in and 
embrace the privilege of needed rest from toil, 
and “assembling of ourselves together” in wor- 
ship ; typical of the rest (Saddatismos, Heb. iv. 10) 
which remaineth forever for the people of God. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


1. Although most of the Commandments of 
the Decalogue are prohibitions (Thou shalt not, 
&c.), no penalties are named with them; grati- 
tude and love are the motives first and chiefly ap- 
pealed to. Only the rebelliousness of Israel 
caused these (penalties) to be enacted afterwards. 
The positive form of the first commandment ap- 

ars in Deuteronomy vi. 5 and x, 12, as well as 
in our Saviour’s words, the Golden Text of this 
lesson. Inthe sixth verse of our lesson, also, it 
is said, that the mercy of God is shown to “ them 
that love me, and keep my commamdments.” 

2. Every commandment is in the singular 
number: Zhou. It appeals to each one; no one 
can shift his responsibility, or divide it with others, 
in the nation or in the church. 

3. We may have other idols than graven 
images. made with hands. Nothing, however 
lawful in itself, must take the place of God in our 
affections, or come between us and Him, But, 
when He is first, the Lord Jesus, who at Cana 
turned the water of the marriage-feast into wine, 
will sweeten and beautify all blessings: none are 
so joyous as those partaken of in His presence, 

4. All are called to that Sabbath rest of the 
people of God, of which the rest of body and soul 
on the first day of the week is so precious and 
fitting a type. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAY THE GOOD WORK GO ON, 


It has been with joy and thankfulness that we 
have read articles in Friends’ Review ing 
the organization of the Friends’ Educational As 
sociation of America, seeing in it the dawn of a 
brighter day for the Society of Friends and for 
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the cause of Christ as far as we are its advocates, 

The Society of Friends, fully accepting the doc- 
trine of the atonement by Jesus Christ, have a 
birthright membership, believing that the perfect 
sacrifice made by Christ is sufficient for all until 
they are able to accept by faith the gift of God. 

Then as members of one body, of which Christ 
is the head, we should carefully consider the needs 
of each other, whether of body or mind. Every 
faculty should be trained to fulfil its appointed 
function, especially should the proper develop- 
ment of the intellectual faculties receive due care 
as a matter of vital importance to the health and 
growth of the Society. Then we may hope that 
with the Divine blessing the church may not be 
wanting in faithful advocates of the truth, able to 
meet the enemy with his skepticism and infidelity, 
and may know only victory in Christ. 

May the good work go on, and we believe our 
branch of the church will be largely blessed, and 
give forth a brighter, clearer, steadier light to dis- 
pel the surrounding darkness, and more fully 
glorify God. M. H. MEKEEL, 

3112 Groveland Park Avenue. 
Chicago, Seventh mo. 28th, 1881. 


STERLING, Kansas, Seventh mo. 27th, 1881. 

On the 21st of this month I left my home with 
my dear friend J. B., to attend Rose Hill Monthly 
Meeting, situated in Butler Co., Kansas. The 
meeting was held on Seventh-day, 23d. We were 
surprised to meet so large a company of Friends. 
There was a goodly number of the young who were 
devoted to the interests of the church, taking an 
active part ; while there were many dear elderly 
Friends, who, though not as active, seemed desir- 
ous that the truth might prosper. 

On First-day there seemed a genera! turnout, 
the school-house pretty well packed. A very 
solemn meeting was held in which gospel life 
flowed freely to the rejoicing and comfort of many 
hearts. It closed with such hearty hand-shaking 
as methinks our fathers used to enjoy when their 
cup of peace and love overflowed. 

The Friends have not yet completed their meet- 
ing-house, for want of money, but hope to do so 
soon, They have “set it on a hill that it cannot 
be hid.” 

If the enemy will keep out his cloven foot I 
see nothing to prevent Rose Hill from being a 
large, influential body in that section. 

Ws. Txos, WILLIs. 


FRIENDS IN RURAL DISTRICTS IN ENGLAND. 


Editor Friend's Review :—During the late 
session of London Yearly Meeting some attention 
was given to the condition of the meetings in the 
rural districts whose membership has become so 
reauced that they are greatly enfeebled, while 
others, from like cause, have been discontinued. 
The further consideration of the causes ot this 
state of things has been of interest to the writer. 
It is to be remembered that in the cities the 
Society is generally holding its own, while in 
some it may be said tobe in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

The English census reports show that for many 
years there has been a change going on through- 
out the country by which the population is becom- 
ing more and more collected into the great cities, 
while the dwellers in villages and agricultural 
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districts are constantly decreasing in numbers 
This is probably chiefly owing to the increasing 
importance of the interests in manufactures and 
trade, which, as they have grown during the las, 
half century until England has become the work. 
shop and the trading centre of the world, have 
necessarily engaged more and more of her peo. 
ple. The last census shows a remarkable increase 
in London and several other cities. The writer 
has visited, during the past two months, villages 
in nearly every section of England, and in those 
having no manufactures unoccupied houses are 
quite common and new buildings are rarely ever 
seen, Operating in conjunction with this has been 
a tendency for many years toward enlarging the 
farms, and thus reducing the number of farmers, 
Where farms formerly averaged 100 acres they 
now average 200, or more. Holdings of 1,000 or 
2,000 acres are not uncommon. These are tenant 
farmers who rent the land from the owners. With 
improved machinery it has been found more 
profitable to carry on the business on a large 
scale. At the same time fewer hands are em. 
ployed. In driving through the rural districts a 
person accustomed to the Eastern and Middle 
States of America is struck by the fact of the 
sparse population, 

These causes have been general in their opera- 
tion, affecting Friends and others alike, but there 
are other considerations peculiar to Friends. They 
have developed in this country a marked qualifi. 
cation for manufacture and trade, so that their 
success has become proverbial. Some of the 
large interests are almost entirely in their hands. 

With distinguishing foresight Friends have seen 
that with the burdens borne by English agricul. 
ture it could not successfully stand up against its 
foreign competition, steadily increased by the im- 
provements in transportation. Thus many were 
led to engage in other pursuits and escaped the dis- 
asters of the past two or three years, which have 
reduced the capital of those who retained their 
farms fully one-third. (This is the generally re 
ceived opinion.) 

There have been some things about holding 
land here peculiarly distasteful to Friends, par- 
ticularly military exactions and church rates, 
Church rates are not universal, as, in some sec 
tions, lands have been set apart for the support of 
the church, and the incumbent gets his living by 
renting or working these ; but, generally, the sys 
tem of church rates exists. 


As Friends have increased in wealth they have 
escaped the wealthy fashion for owning land- 
More than in any other country in the world, lané- 
owning has been a badge of respectability. 
Country life has heen the fashionable life, and its 
sports and pleasures have determined the season 
for city life and have ruled city fasmons. 

These various considerations throw some light, 
I think, upon the causes of the decrease of Friends 
meetings in the rural districts here, where the con- 
ditions of the occupation of land are so differen! 
from those in America; but, froin my own obser 
vation, I fear that besides these there is another 
cause affecting Friends, with all others, and that 
is a generally low state of religious life in country 
neighborhoods as compared with the towns. 

These various causes have almost destroyed 
some Quarterly Meetings. Kent is reducedte 
120 members. Others, as Norfolk and Suffolk, 
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have been united. South Warwickshire Monthly 
Meeting consisted of seven large meetings less 
than fifty years ago; now only Eatington and 
Shipston remain, and they are very small, I 
mention these only as illustrations. In Bucking- 
hamshire, where the remnant of Jordan’s Monthly 
Meeting exists, and where the Penns and Pen- 
ingtons were once so influential, it is the same. 
Now the remains of these worthies give the place 
its chief importance. 

If Friends are only devoted to the service of 
the Master, as I thankfully believe they are to a 
good degree, their strength in the cities gives them 
greater opportunity for usefulness. There is 
easier concert of action, while missionary enter- 
prises at home and abroad can receive better 


attention, JAMES Woop. 
LonDON, 19th Seventh mo., 1881. 


BIBLE-SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The Quarterly Conference of Thorntown Quar- 
terly Meeting on Bible-schools met at Greenfield. 
Tippecanoe county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, eve- 
ning, the 28th of Seventh month. After a pleasant 
season of devotion, in which we were permitted to 
feel something of the joy of being “co-workers 
with God,” the first exercise on the programme, an 
essay On the importance of Quarterly Reviews, 
was presented by Cyrus Lindley. Additional 
thoughts on the subject were expressed by Pleasant 
Winston, Benjamin Hollingsworth, Job Osborne 
and others. The conference then adjourned to 
nine o’clock the next morning. 

Sixth-day, morning. There was another blessed 
union of prayer and praise to the Master for whom 
we like to work, and then the delegates from the 
six different schools were called. ‘The minutes of 
the preceding meeting were read, and reports 
showing the condition of the schools. Many 
interesting remarks were elicited thereby. More 
earnestness and promptness would secure better 
results, 

Moses C. Stevens admired how we do so much 
with so little money, and encouraged weekly con- 
tributions so as to bring up children in the habit of 
giving. Allen Jay and many others, heartily 
concurred, and would have our contributions 
devoted partly to missionary purposes, as well as 
to the needs of our own school. Allen Jay 
instanced the case of a school in New England, 
which gave quite a large amount to the mission in 
Syria, and consequently felt a lively interest in 
that work, 

Dorcas Hollingsworth then pointed out some 
¢tlements essential to the success of the Bible- 
school. We must use our intelligence, but this 
will not suffice unless it be sanctified by assisting 
grace. We must feel that we are working for 
God. A lively discussion followed, in which it 
was urged that we should not weary ourselves too 
much with manual labor and secular affairs 
through the week. Hannah Osborne said that the 
teacher must be lively if he has proper qualifica- 
= It is necessary to feel that it is the Lord's 
work, 

Allen Jay said—“Let God direct.” We must love 
the work. He dwelt upon the necessity of work 
at home. Absalom Rosenberger thought the 
, ‘teacher must be so well prepared as to “ out- 
think ” his pupils, and lead them along ; to which 
we may add, if possible. 
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Afternoon.— Devotional exercises conducted by 
Allen Jay. Lindley M. Butler gave an outline 
history of the “ Rise and Progress of Bible-school 
Work,” beginning with the second century, though 
the study of the law was going on in the time of 
Moses. Allen Jay referred to the time when the 
Bible-school was made popular among the refined 
and wealthy by Lyman Beecher. 

Oliver Rees presented a good essay on “ How 
to enlist young people in Bible work.” 

Absalom Rosenberger read an address on 
“ The Bible andits Mission.” Both of these papers 
evinced much care and earnest thought on the 
part of the writers, and were heard with interest 
and profit. Comparing this conference with the 
session held three months ago, we thankfully note 
a real increase in the interest taken in Bible study, 
especially among the young. We felt that it is a 
real pleasure to be in the Lord’s work. 

C. LINDLEY. 


READY TO DEPART. 


Her step grows slower on the flowery sward, 
Friend after friend draws nigh with aching heart, 
And whispers *‘ Lo, the handmaid of the Lord 
Is ready to depart.” 


They ask her if she weeps for summers flown, 
For the old hopes—the old lovestried and true ? 
She answers—“ He that sitteth on the throne 
Saith, ‘I make all things new.’” 


They ask her if she feels no vain regret 
For joys that stand like earth’s ungathered 
grain? 
She answers, ‘Christ hath richer harvests yet ; 
For me ‘to die is gain,’” 


They ask her if she has no tear to shed 
For her old homes amid the pleasant lands? 
She answers—*‘ God shall give me in its stead 
‘A house not made with hands,” 


Thus, calmly trusting in the Saviour’s grace, 
She rests upon the margin of the tide, 
And sees the light of her fair dwelling place 
Upon the other side. 
SARAH DOUDWEY. 


—_—_——- -eme 


LITTLE FOES OF LITTLE BOYS. 


“‘ By-and-by is a very bad boy ; 
Shun him at once and for ever; 

For they who travel with “‘ By-and-by” 
Soon come to the house of “ Never.” 


‘‘I can’t” is a mean little coward: 
A boy that is half of a man 
Sets on him a plucky wee terrier 
That the world knows and honors—“ | can. 


“ No Use in Trying”—nonsense, I say : 
Keep trying until you succeed ; ; 
But if you should meet “I Forgot” by the way, 
He’s a cheat, and you'd better take heed. 


“Don’t Care” and ‘No Matter,” boys, they're a 
pair, 
And whenever you see the poor dolts, 
Say, “‘ Yes, we do care,” and ’twould be “Great 
Matter” 
If our lives should be spoiled by small faults. 
—Harper's Young People. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the oth inst, 


Great BR:TAIN.—The House of Lords went 
tnto committee on the Irish Land bill on the 4th, 
the second reading having been passed without a 
division. A motion for the rejection of the bill 
was offered, but was lost without division. Several 
amendments were adopted, some against the op- 
position of the Government. The principal were: 
excluding from the operation of the bill parts of 
estates managed on the “ English system ;” giving 
the landlord a right to compensation in case of 
the sale of a holding of which he had formerly 
bought up the tenant right ; limiting compensation 
to the tenant for disturbance to £250; "providing 
that in any proceeding under the act, the rent of 
a holding should be reduced on account of any 
sum paid by a tenant or his predecessors on 
coming into the holding ; and striking out the pro- 
vision that the Land Court, in fixing judicial rent, 
shall have reference to the interests of landlords 
and tenants respectively. The bill passed third 
reading without a division, on the 8th, It must be 
returned to the House of Commons, on account 
of the amendments, and it is believed that the 
Government will advise that House to disagree 
with most of the amendments, accepting a few 
which do not affect the principle of the measure. 
It is not supposed that the House of Lords would 
attempt to stand out against such action of the 
Commons, 

On the 4th, Premier Gladstone gave in the 
House of Commons confirmation of the news of 
the signing of the Transvaal convention. On the 
6th, the Home Secretary read a dispatch from the 
U. S. Minister, J. R. Lowell, informing the Foreign 
Secretary that he had telegraphed to Secretary 
Blaine respecting the infernal machines discovered 
at Liverpool, and had received a reply that the 
National, State and municipal authorities are se- 
riously endeavoring to discover the persons con- 
cerned in the plot, whom he believed to be very 
few in number, and that no pains would be spared 
in discovering and prosecuting them. 

The House of Commons, on the 1st, adopted a 
motion giving precedence to Government business 
over all other until the end of the present session. 
The principal business will be that of supply, on 
which the House went into committee on the 3rd. 

C. Bradlaugh attempted to enter the House of 
Commons on the 3rd, but by the Speaker's order 
he was removed from the lobby, and on making 
a second attempt was again taken out by the po- 
lice, though phates. « resisting. A Liberal 
member, ——- Labouchere, raised a question of 
privilege, that the previous resolution of the House 
only excluded Bradlaugh from the House itself, 
and that the officers exceeded their authority in 
removing him from the lobby. An amendment 
to this motion, approving the conduct of the 
Speaker and his ‘ilicons, was accepted by Glad- 
stone and Sir Stafford: Northcote, and adopted, a 
number of Liberal members declining to vote. 
A great crowd assembled outside the Palace 
Yard and cheered Bradlaugh when he entered on 

























































the ground that the information was insufficient. 
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his way to the House. He subsequently applied 
to the Police Court for a summons against the po- 
fice for assault, but the magistrate refused it, on 











At a large meeting at Northampton on the 6th, 
Bradlaugh said that if his constituents continued 
to trust him, he would keep up the struggle. On 
the 8th, in the House, Laubouchere inquired the 
Government's intentions respecting Bradlaugh, 
when Gladstone replied that they understood the 
resolution preventing his taking the oath to expire 
with the present session, and that he could present 
himself at the next session and ask to have the 
oath administered. Meanwhile the Government 
would consider the matter. Labouchere then an. 
nounced that he would withdraw the resolution of 
which he had given notice, for enabling Brad. 
laugh to take the oath in spite of the resolutions 
against him. 

The Court of Common Pleas has granted a rule 
for a new trial of the case against C, Bradlaugh 
to recover a penalty of £500, for having sat and 
voted in the House of Commons without taking 
the oath, in which a verdict was given for the 
plaintiff on the 22nd ult. , 

A young Irishman has been convicted in Lon. 
don of threatening to kill W. E. Forster, unless 
he released the Irish prisoners and resigned the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland, and has been 
sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment with 
hard labor. The verdict of guilty was accompa. 


At 


nied by a recommendation to mercy, and W. E, on 
Forster desired that the lightest sentence con- En 
sistent with justice should be passed. delp! 
The two men arrested for the attempt to blow - 
up the Town Hall of Liverpool on the gth of 
Sixth month, have been convicted, and sentenced Q 
to penal servitude, one for 15 years, the other, The 
who was also convicted as accessory before the The 
fact in a previous explosion at the police office, = 
for life. The 
IRELAND.—John Dillon, M. P., the Land League J De 
leader, has been released from prison, because Ept 
physicians stated that further confinement would 
endanger his life. Ma 
GERMANY.—The Emperors of Austria and Ger J Re! 
many recently had an interview at Gastein, a Inte 
watering-place where the latter was staying. No 9% Co: 
political significance is attributed to this friendly Kar 
meeting. San 
It was announced on the gth that the Pope has fc 
signed a brief appointing to the vacant Bishopric of I co 
Treves, a Dr. Korum, who is —— by the 
German government, Thisis considered a step to e 
ward areconciliation between Germany and th @ ~ 
Vatican. 
Harvest prospects in Schleswig-Holstein are 
very unfavorable, and many farmers are selling 
their cattle and horses, on account of the scarcity 3 oy 
of fodder. cli 
DomeEstTic.—On the afternoon of the 6th, Presi: ti 
dent Garfield had more fever than for some days & 1, 
before, and the same was the case on the 7th. It liz 
was found that the partial healing of the outer E 
portion of the wound was slightly obst: ucting the he 
discharge from the deeper parts, and it was de 
cided to make another incision below the twelfth @ % 
rib, which was done on the 8th. The President 
was placed partially under the influence of ether, @ fi 
but not to complete insensibility, and the opera & j 
tion was successful. As anatural result,the fever @ ,, 
was somewhat higher on that and the next day, 
but the surgeons considered that the patient was @ . 
doing onl and that the indications were em @ 


couraging. 


